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2. CORRESPONDENCE WITH AUSTRIA-HUNGARY RE- 
GARDING SUBMARINE INTERFERENCES WITH COM- 
MERCIAL VESSELS. 

The Secretary of State to Ambassador Penfield. 

Department of State, 
Washington, December 6, 1915. 
Please deliver a note to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, textually as 
follows: 

Reliable information obtained from American and other survivors 
who were passengers on the steamship Ancona shows that on November 7 
a submarine flying the Austro-Hungarian flag fired a solid shot toward 
the steamship; that thereupon the Ancona attempted to escape, but being 
overhauled by the submarine she stopped; after that a brief period and 
before the crew and passengers were all able to take to the boats the 
submarine fired a number of shells at the vessel and finally torpedoed 
and sank her while there were yet many persons on board; and that by 
gunfire and foundering of the vessel a large number of persons lost their 
lives or were seriously injured, among whom were citizens of the United 
States. 

The public statement of the Austro-Hungarian Admiralty has been 
brought to the attention of the Government of the United States and 
received careful consideration. This statement substantially confirms 
the principal declaration of the survivors, as it admits that the Ancona 
after being shelled was torpedoed and sunk while persons were still on 
board. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government has been advised, through the 
correspondence which has passed between the United States and Ger- 
many, of the attitude of the Government of the United States as to the 
use of submarines in attacking vessels of commerce, and the acqui- 
escence of Germany in that attitude, yet with full knowledge on the part 
of the Austro-Hungarian Government of the views of the Government of 
the United States as expressed in no uncertain terms to the ally of 
Austria-Hungary, the commander of the submarine which attacked the 
Ancona failed to put in a place of safety the crew and passengers of the 
vessel which they purposed to destroy because, it is presumed, of the 
impossibility of taking it into port as a prize of war. 

The Government of the United States considers that the commander 
violated the principles of international law and of humanity by shelling 
and torpedoing the Ancona before the persons on board had been put in a 
place of safety or even given sufficient time to leave the vessel. The 
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conduct of the commander can only be characterized as wanton slaughter 
of defenseless non-combatants, since at the time when the vessel was 
shelled and torpedoed she was not, it appears, resisting or attempting 
to escape; and no other reason is sufficient to excuse such an attack, 
not even the possibility of rescue. 

The Government of the United States is forced, therefore, to con- 
clude either that the commander of the submarine acted in violation of 
his instructions or that the Imperial and Royal Government failed to 
issue instructions to the commanders of its submarines in accordance 
with the law of nations and the principles of humanity. The Govern- 
ment of the United States is unwilling to believe the latter alternative 
and to credit the Austro-Hungarian Government with an intention to 
permit its submarines to destroy the lives of helpless men, women, and 
children. It prefers to believe that the commander of the submarine 
committed this outrage without authority and contrary to the general 
or special instructions which he had received. 

As the good relations of the two countries must rest upon a common 
regard for law and humanity, the Government of the United States 
can not be expected to do otherwise than to demand that the Imperial 
and Royal Government denounce the sinking of the Ancona as an il- 
legal and indefensible act; that the officer who perpetrated the deed be 
punished ; and that reparation by the payment of an indemnity be made 
for the citizens of the United States who were killed or injured by the 
attack on the vessel. 

The Government of the United States expects that the Austro- 
Hungarian Government, appreciating the gravity of the case, will 
accede to its demand promptly; and it rests this expectation on the be- 
lief that the Austro-Hungarian Government will not sanction or defend 
an act which is condemned by the world as inhumane and barbarous, 
which is abhorrent to all civilized nations, and which has caused the 
death of innocent American citizens. 

Lansing. 



Ambassador Penfield to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Embassy, 
Vienna, December 15, 1915. 
Department's 1011, December 6, 6 p. m. 
Following note received from Minister for Foreign Affairs noon to-day : 

In reply to the much esteemed note number 4167, which His Excel- 
lency, Mr. Frederic Courtland Penfield, Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of America, directed to him 
in the name of the American Government under date of the 9th instant 
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in the matter of the sinking of the Italian steamer Ancona, the under- 
signed, preliminary to a thorough, meritorious treatment of the demand, 
has the honor to observe that the sharpness with which the Government 
of the United States considers it necessary to blame the commanding 
officer of the submarine concerned in the affair and the firmness in which 
the demands addressed to the Imperial and Royal Government appear 
to be expressed might well have warranted the expectation that the 
Government of the United States should precisely specify the actual 
circumstances of the affair upon which it bases its case. As is not dif- 
ficult to perceive, the presentation of the facts in the case in the afore- 
said note leaves room for many doubts; and even if this presentation 
were correct in all points and the most rigorous legal conception were 
applied to the judgment of the case, it does not in any way sufficiently 
warrant attaching blame to the commanding officer of the war vessel 
or to the Imperial and Royal Government. 

The Government of the United States has also failed to designate 
the persons upon whose testimony it relies and to whom it apparently 
believes it may attribute a higher degree of credibility than to the com- 
mander of the Imperial and Royal fleet. The note also fails to give 
any information whatsoever as to the number, names, and more precise 
fate of the American citizens who were on board of the said steamer 
at the critical moment. 

However, in view of the fact that the Washington Cabinet has now 
made a positive statement to the effect that citizens of the United States 
of America came to grief in the incident in question, the Imperial and 
Royal Government is in principle ready to enter into an exchange of 
views in the affair with the Government of the United States. It must, 
however, in the first place, raise the question why that Government 
failed to give juridical reasons for the demands set forth in its note 
with reference to the special circumstances of the incriminating events 
upon which it itself lays stress, and why, in lieu thereof, it referred to 
an exchange of correspondence which it has conducted with another 
Government in other cases. The Imperial and Royal Government is 
the less able to follow the Washington Cabinet on this unusual path, 
since it by no means possesses authentic knowledge of all of the pertinent 
correspondence of the Government of the United States, nor is it of the 
opinion that such knowledge might be sufficient for it in the present 
case, which, in so far as it is informed, is in essential points of another 
nature than the case or cases to which the Government of the United 
States seems to allude. The Imperial and Royal Government may 
therefore leave it to the Washington Cabinet to formulate the particular 
points of law against which the commanding officer of the submarine 
is alleged to have offended on the occasion of the sinking of the Ancona. 

The Government of the United States has also seen fit to refer to 
the attitude which the Berlin Cabinet assumed in the above-mentioned 
correspondence. The Imperial and Royal Government finds in the 
much esteemed note no indication whatever of the intent with which 
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this reference was made. Should, however, the Government of the 
United States thereby have intended to express an opinion to the effect 
that a precedent of whatever nature existed for the Imperial and Royal 
Government with respect to the juridical consideration of the affair in 
question this Government must, in order to preclude possible mis- 
understandings, declare that as a matter of course it reserves to itself 
full freedom of maintaining its own legal views in the discussion of the 
case of the Ancona. 

In having the honor to have recourse to the kindness of His Excel- 
lency, the Ambassador of the United States of America, with the most 
respectful request to be good enough to communicate the foregoing to 
the American Government, and on this occasion to state that the Im- 
perial and Royal Government, in no less degree than the American 
Government and under all circumstances, most sincerely deplores the 
fate of the innocent victims of the incident in question, the undersigned 
at the same time avails himself of this opportunity to renew the expres- 
sion of his most distinguished consideration to His Excellency, the 
ambassador. 

(Signed.) Btjrian. 
Penfield. 



The Secretary of State to Ambassador Penfield. 

[Telegram.] 

Department of State, 
No. 1039.] Washington, December 19, 1915. 

You are instructed to address a note to the Austro-Hungarian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, textually as follows: 

The Government of the United States has received the note of Your 
Excellency relative to the sinking of the Ancona, which was delivered 
at Vienna on December 15, 1915, and transmitted to Washington, and 
has given the note immediate and careful consideration. 

On November 15, 1915, Baron Zwiedenek, the Charge d' Affaires of 
the Imperial and Royal Government at Washington, transmitted to the 
Department of State a report of the Austro-Hungarian Admiralty with 
regard to the sinking of the steamship Ancona, in which it was admitted 
that the vessel was torpedoed after her engines had been stopped and 
when passengers were still on board. This admission alone is, in the view 
of the Government of the United States, sufficient to fix* upon the com- 
mander of the submarine which fired the torpedo the responsibility for 
having wilfully violated the recognized law of nations and entirely dis- 
regarded those humane principles which every belligerent should observe 
in the conduct of war at sea. In view of these admitted circumstances 
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the Government of the United States feels justified in holding that the 
details of the sinking of the Ancona, the weight and character of the 
additional testimony corroborating the Admiralty's report, and the num- 
ber of Americans killed or injured are in no way essential matters of dis- 
cussion. The culpability of the commander is in any case established, 
and the undisputed fact is that citizens of the United States were killed, 
injured, or put in jeopardy by his lawless act. 

The rules of international law and the principles of humanity which 
were thus wilfully violated by the commander of the submarine have 
been so long and so universally recognized and are so manifest from the 
standpoint of right and justice that the Government of the United States 
does not feel called upon to debate them and does not understand that 
the Imperial and Royal Government questions or disputes them. 

The Government of the United States therefore finds no other course 
open to it but to hold the Imperial and Royal Government responsible 
for the act of its naval commander and to renew the definite but respect- 
ful demands made in its communication of the 6th of December, 1915. 
It sincerely hopes that the foregoing statement of its position will enable 
the Imperial and Royal Government to perceive the justice of those 
demands and to comply with them in the same spirit of frankness and 
with the same concern for the good relations now existing between the 
United States and Austria-Hungary which prompted the Government 
of the United States to make them. 

Lansing. 



Ambassador Penfield to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

American Embassy, 
Vienna, December 29, 1915. 
The following reply to my note of the 21st instant, communicating 
textually the contents of the Department's telegram No. 1039 of Decem- 
ber 19th, 1 p. m., was received this afternoon. 

[Translation.] 

In reply to the very esteemed note No. 4307, of the 21st instant, the 
undersigned has the honor most respectfully to communicate to His 
Excellency the Ambassador of the United States of America, Mr. Fred- 
eric Courtland Penfield, the following: 

The Imperial and Royal Government thoroughly agrees with the 
Washington Cabinet that even in war the sacred demands of humanity 
must be complied with. Just as it has hitherto never given anyone 
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occasion to doubt its respect for these demands, it has also given numer- 
ous proofs of its most humane sentiments, both toward enemies and 
neutrals, throughout the entire course of this war, which is presenting 
such convulsive pictures of moral confusion, and it was not its fault that 
not long ago it did not agree with the Washington Cabinet on a question 
which it, in unison with the entire public opinion in Austria-Hungary, 
regarded principally as a question of humanity. 

Also as concerns the principle expressed in the very esteemed note 
that hostile private ships, in so far as they do not flee or offer resistance, 
may not be destroyed without the persons on board having been placed 
in safety, the Imperial and Royal Government is able substantially to 
assent to this view of the Washington Cabinet. 

The Imperial and Royal Government is very responsive to the assur- 
ance that the Government of the United States attaches value to the 
maintenance of the good relations which happily exist between Austria- 
Hungary and the United States of America; it reciprocates this assurance 
most warmly and is now as ever, as far as lies within its power, zealous 
to render these relations still more cordial. 

Guided by the same spirit of candor as is the American Government, 
the Imperial and Royal Government, although it does not find in the 
aforesaid note a reply to all of its justified questions, is ready to com- 
municate to the Government of the United States the result of the in- 
vestigation which was instituted, in accordance with the existing internal 
regulations, immediately after the receipt of the naval report on the 
sinking of the Ancona and which has been very recently concluded. The 
results of this investigation may be summarized as follows: 

On November 7, 1915, at 11.40 a. m., in thick weather, the com- 
mander of the submarine saw the outlines of a large Italian steamer 
suddenly emerge from the fog one point to the starboard at a distance 
of about 3,000 meters, in latitude 38 degrees, 40 minutes North and 
longitude 10 degrees, 8 minutes East. He first took it for a transport 
steamer and put about and then fired a wide warning shot from the after 
gun; at the same time he displayed the signal "leave the ship." The 
steamer did not stop, but on the contrary turned away and attempted 
to escape. The commander at first remained stationary several minutes 
in order to increase the distance, as he feared that the steamer might 
have a stern gun and use it against the submarine. When the distance 
had increased to 4,500 meters, he took up the pursuit at full power and 
fired from the bow gun 16 shells at decreasing range and observed three 
hits. During the pursuit the steamer steered a zigzag course and did 
not stop until after the third hit. Thereupon the commander ceased 
firing. Even during the flight the steamer while at full speed dropped 
several boats with people, which immediately capsized; after stopping 
it began to rig out the boats. At a distance of about 2,000 meters the 
commander saw that six boats were completely filled and rapidly pulled 
away from the steamer. Another boat had capsized and was floating 
keel upward; the people were hanging on to the lines and to the capsized 
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boat. During the further approach of the submarine the commander 
saw that great panic was prevailing on board and that he was dealing 
with a passenger steamer, viz, the Ancona, of Genoa. He therefore 
accorded the people on board of the steamer more than the necessary 
time for leaving the ship in the lifeboats. There were still on board at 
least 10 lifeboats, which would have more than sufficed for the rescue 
of the people still on board. One of these boats was completely rilled 
and hung on the half-rigged out boat davits. As no further measures 
were being taken to rig out the boats, the commander decided after the 
lapse of 45 minutes to torpedo the ship in such a way that it would still 
remain above water for a considerable length of time so that, on the one 
hand, the rigging out of the boats would be accelerated and, on the other 
hand, sufficient opportunity would remain for rescuing the people still 
on board. 

Shortly thereafter a steamer was sighted heading for the Ancona 
developing a great amount of smoke and which apparently had been 
summoned to the Ancona by radio telegraphy. As the commander of the 
submarine had to count upon an attack from the steamer, which he took 
to be an enemy cruiser, he submerged after having had a torpedo 
launched at 12.35 p. m. from a distance of 800 meters at the forehold of 
the Ancona. After that torpedo shot the latter listed about 10 degrees 
to starboard. At this time an attempt was made to completely lower the 
half-rigged-out lifeboat; it carried away, however, and fell into the water. 
The boat remained afloat, keel downward, and the people clung to the 
gunwale. None of the remaining boats were lowered to the water, al- 
though people were still seen on board. The steamer gradually righted 
itself to an even keel and sank so slowly that the commander of the sub- 
marine at first doubted whether the steamer would go down; as late as 
1.20 it sank, bow first, after slowly submerging parallel to the water line. 
During this further period of 45 minutes it would have been easily pos- 
sible to rescue by means of the available boats persons still on board. 
From the circumstances that, contrary to expectations, this did not 
happen, commander concluded that, contrary to all seamanlike custom, 
the crew had effected their own rescue in the first boats and left the 
passengers intrusted to their protection to themselves. 

At the time of the incident the weather was good and the sea was 
smooth, so that the lifeboats could have reached the nearest coast with- 
out danger, as in fact lifeboats were damaged only through inexpert 
lowering but not after reaching the water. The loss of human lives 
is in no way to be attributed in the first instance to the sinking of the 
ship, but — and according to all probability in a much higher degree- 
to the dropping of the first boats while under way at full speed, as well 
as to the fact that the crew, thinking only of themselves, did not rescue 
the passengers of the capsized boats and also possibly to the projectiles 
which struck the fleeing ship. But also the death of the persons who 
went down with the steamer is above all to be attributed to the conduct 
of the crew, which was contrary to the requirements of their duty. 
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As is apparent from above-cited facts of the case, the very esteemed 
note of the 9th instant proceeds in several points from incorrect assump- 
tions. The information reaching the American Government that a solid 
shot was immediately fired toward the steamer is incorrect. It is in- 
correct that the submarine overhauled the steamer during the pursuit. 
It is incorrect that only a brief period was accorded for the disembarka- 
tion of the people; to the contrary an unusually long time was given the 
Ancona for the disembarkation of the passengers. Finally, it is incorrect 
that a number of shells were still fired at the steamer after it had stopped. 

The facts in the case further permit it to be recognized that the 
commander of the submarine granted the steamer full 45 minutes; that 
is more than sufficient time to afford the persons on board opportunity 
for disembarkation. Then when the people had still not been rescued 
he effected the torpedoing in such a way that the ship would remain 
above water as long a time as possible; this with the intention of enabling 
the disembarkation in the boats still available. As the steamer re- 
mained above water 45 minutes more he would indeed have accom- 
plished this purpose if the crew had not in violation of their duty left 
the passengers in the lurch. 

Notwithstanding all appreciation of this procedure of their com- 
mander aiming at the rescue of the crew and passengers, the Imperial 
and Royal naval authorities came to the conclusion that he had failed 
to take into sufficient consideration the panic which occurred amongst 
the passengers rendering the embarkation more difficult and the spirit 
of the regulation that Imperial and Royal naval officers should not refuse 
help to anyone in distress, not even to the enemy. Hence the officer has 
been punished in accordance with the rules in force in this matter for 
exceeding his instructions. 

In this state of affairs the Imperial and Royal Government does not 
hesitate to draw the appropriate conclusions with reference to the in- 
demnification of the American citizens affected by the sinking of the 
prize. 

In this respect it must however make the following observations: 
As a matter of course the investigation into the sinking of the Ancona 
could not establish to what degree American citizens are entitled to a 
claim for indemnity. Even according to the view of the Washington 
Cabinet, the Imperial and Royal Government can not be held answer- 
able for the injuries which were caused by the undoubtedly justified 
firing upon the fleeing ship. Just as little might it have to answer for 
the injuries which occurred before the torpedoing due to the faulty rig- 
ging out of the boats or to the capsizing of the boats which had been 
lowered. 

The Imperial and Royal Government must assume that the Wash- 
ington Cabinet is able and willing to furnish it with the information 
which is required in this respect and which is certainly not immaterial. 
However should the more precise circumstances under which the Ameri- 
can citizens were injured be unknown to the Government of the United 
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States due to a lack of the proper material evidence, the Imperial 
and Royal Government in consideration of the humanely deeply de- 
plorable incident and guided by the desire of again manifesting to the 
Government of the United States its friendly sentiments, would be 
readily willing to overlook this gap in the evidence and to extend the 
indemnity also to those injuries the direct cause of which could not be 
ascertained. 

While the Imperial and Royal Government may well regard the 
Ancona case as cleared up by the foregoing representations it, at the 
same time, reserves to itself for a future time the discussion of the diffi- 
cult questions of international law in connection with submarine war- 
fare. 

The undersigned has the honor to have recourse to the kindness of 
His Excellency the Ambassador of the United States of America with 
the most respectful request that he be good enough to communicate the 
foregoing to the Government of the United States and at the same time 
avails himself, etc. 

Burian. 
Penfield. 



The Secretary of State to Ambassador Penfield. 

[Telegram — Paraphrase.] 

Department of State, 
Washington, April 17, 1916. 
Mr. Lansing informs Mr. Penfield that the Department has been in- 
formed that the Russian bark Imperator while bound from Gulfport, 
Miss., to Marseille, France, with a lumber cargo, was destroyed by an 
Austrian submarine off the Spanish coast of the Mediterranean near 
the Columbretes Islands on April 11. There were two American citi- 
zens on board the vessel, one of whom was wounded during the attack. 
Mr. Penfield is instructed to lay the above facts before the Foreign Office 
and to state that a prompt report is expected from the Austrian Govern- 
ment. 



Ambassador Penfield to the Secretary of State 

[Telegram — Paraphrase.] 

American Embassy, 
Vienna, May 8, 1916. 
Mr. Penfield reports statement by the Austrian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs to the effect that an Austrian submarine on the morning of 
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April 11, 1916, stopped a schooner bark about 27 nautical miles east of 
the Columbretes Islands by a warning shot fired across the schooner's 
bow at about 5,000 meters distance. In answer to the signal "Show your 
flag " the Russian flag was displayed, and in reply to the signal " Quit 
the ship immediately" it was observed that no attempt was made to 
launch boats nor was any sail removed. When it was seen that no prepar- 
ation was being made to quit the ship the Austrian submarine approached 
quite slowly to a distance of 400 meters and, after waiting at that 
distance for some time, fired a second shot through the rigging of the 
schooner. There elapsed between the first and the second shot the space 
of at least half an hour. The crew left the ship immediately after the 
second shot, rowing toward the submarine in two boats. There were in 
the boats two men who were slightly wounded, evidently by wood 
splinters or by pieces from shell. One of these men, according to his 
statement, a Norwegian, with a slight head wound and with the first 
joint of his right thumb torn off, and another, a Russian Finn, with a 
slight flesh wound in the upper thigh, were treated on board the sub- 
marine and then returned to their boats, which the submarine took in 
tow because of their smallness and towed toward the Columbretes Is- 
lands in a westerly direction until the Barendrecht, a Dutch tank steamer 
en route to Barcelona was sighted about 3 p. m. and asked to take the 
men on board. There was, according to the ship's papers, only one 
American citizen, viz, Eineraxel Swenson, on board. 

The commander of the submarine boat has no knowledge of his being 
wounded, but, if, to the regret of the Austro-Hungarian authorities, 
this should prove to be the fact, it can only be explained by the fact that 
the bark failed to comply with the submarine's challenge to stop when 
ordered. 



The Secretary of State to Ambassador Penfield. 

[Telegram.] 

Department op State, 
Washington, June 21, 1916. 
Evidence obtained from the captain and members of crew of the 
steamer Petrolite, and from examination made of the vessel under direc- 
tion of the Navy Department, convinces this Government that the 
Austro-Hungarian Government has obtained an incorrect report of the 
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attack on the steamer. With particular reference to the explanation 
made by the Foreign Office, the following information, briefly stated, 
has been obtained from sworn statements of the captain and members 
of crew: 

No shot was fired across the bow of the steamer as a signal to stop. 
When the first shot was fired the captain was under the impression that 
an explosion had taken place in the engine room. Not until the second 
shot was fired did the captain and crew sight the submarine, which was 
astern of the steamer and therefore they positively assert that neither 
the first nor the second shot was fired across the bow of the vessel. 

The steamer did not swing around in a course directed toward the 
submarine as alleged in the report obtained by the Austro-Hungarian 
Government, but the captain at once stopped the engines and swung 
the vessel broadside to the submarine and at right angles to the course 
of the vessel, in order to show its neutral markings, which was mani- 
festly the reasonable and proper course to follow, and it ceased to make 
any headway. On the steamer was painted its name in letters approxi- 
mately 6 feet long, and the name of the hailing port, and, as has pre- 
viously been made known to Austro-Hungarian Government, the 
steamer carried two large flags some distance above the water line which 
it is positively stated by the officers and crew were flying before the first 
shot was fired, and were not hoisted after the first shot, as stated by the 
submarine commander. 

The submarine commander admits that the steamer stopped her en- 
gines. The captain of the Petrolite denies that the vessel was ever 
headed toward the submarine, and the examination of the steamer 
made by an American naval constructor corroborates this statement, 
because, as he states, the shell which took effect on vessel, striking the 
deck-house which surrounds the smokestack, was fired from a point 
45 degrees on the starboard bow. This was one of the last shots fired 
and indicates that ship was not headed toward the submarine even up 
to the time when the submarine ceased firing. The captain states that 
the submarine appeared to be maneuvering so as to direct her shots from 
ahead of the steamer. The submarine fired approximately 12 shots. 
The majority of the shots were fired after the ship had stopped and had 
swung broadside, and while, even as the commander of submarine ad- 
mits, the steamer was flying the American flag. The captain of the 
steamer denies that he advised the commander of the submarine that 
the damage to the steamer was insignificant. He states that he advised 
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him that steamer had been damaged, but that he not then had an op- 
portunity to ascertain the extent of the damage. The seaman who was 
struck by a fragment of shell sustained severe flesh wounds. 

If the ship had intended to ram the submarine, she would not have 
stopped her engines and this must have been evident to the submarine 
commander. Naval authorities here agree that there could have been no 
danger of the ship ramming the submarine until it was headed straight 
for the submarine and was under power, and even then the submarine 
could have so maneuvered as to avoid collision. The Petrolite was 2 
miles away from the submarine. The engines and funnel of the Petro- 
lite were at the stern, and from the general appearance of the ship no 
experienced naval officer could have believed that it had opportunity 
or sufficient speed to attack even if it had been steaming directly to- 
ward the submarine. The conduct of the submarine commander showed 
lack of judgment, self-control, or wilful intent amounting to utter dis- 
regard of the rights of a neutral. 

According to the sworn statements of the captain of the steamer and a 
seaman who accompanied him to the submarine, the commander of the 
latter stated that he mistook the steamer for a cruiser. This statement 
is at variance with the statement in the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment's note that the captain of the submarine asserted a false maneuver 
on the part of the steamer prompted the submarine to continue to fire. 

The captain of the steamer swears that he informed the commander 
of the submarine that he had only sufficient provisions to reach the port 
of Algiers, and that he would deliver provisions only under compulsion. 
He states positively in his affidavit and in conversation with officials 
of the Department that he did not give provisions readily nor did he 
say it was the duty of one seaman to help another, and that he refused 
payment because he felt that he was being compelled to deliver food in 
violation of law. The statement of the captain of the Petrolite is entirely 
at variance with the report of the submarine commander. The cor- 
rectness of the captain's opinion that the wounded seaman was held as a 
hostage to guarantee the delivery of food seems clear. Obviously the 
commander of the submarine had no right to order the seaman to re- 
main on board. The fact that this order was given showed that the 
commander insisted that food was to be delivered to him, otherwise the 
seaman would naturally have accompanied the captain back to his 
vessel. The outrageous conduct of the submarine commander and all 
the circumstances of the attack on the Petrolite warranted the captain 
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in regarding himself as being compelled in order to avoid further violence 
to deliver food to the commander of the submarine. 

In the absence of other and more satisfactory explanation of the 
attack on the steamer than that contained in the note addressed to you 
by the Foreign Office, the Government of the United States is compelled 
to regard the conduct of the commander of the submarine in attacking 
the Petrolite and in coercing the captain as a deliberate insult to the flag 
of the United States and an invasion of the rights of American citizens 
for which this Government requests that an apology be made; that the 
commander of the submarine be punished; and that reparation be made 
for the injuries sustained, by the payment of a suitable indemnity. 

Please communicate with Foreign Office in sense of foregoing. 

You may add that this Government believes that the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government will promptly comply with these requests, in view of 
their manifest justness and the high sense of honor of that Government 
which would not, it is believed, permit an indignity to be offered to the 
flag of a friendly power or wrongs to its nationals by an Austro-Hunga- 
rian naval officer without making immediate and ample amends. 

Lansing. 



